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Perhaps now the opponents of the Genei^al Strike,:—real enemies 
o| the Labour movement—-will learn the\ lesson they Irave been 


“The Great Betrayal.” . : _ . ^ 

iCeir Hardie is very wroth, with the CTOyernment for not 
^eping its promise to legislate for the unemployed this Session. 
He calls it /‘the great betrayal,” as if this was something 
unexpected in Parliamentary ‘ tactics, while at the"s^#^time 
Anarchists and anti-Pafliamentary Socialists are being denonnced 
for continuously warning the -workers that they may expect 
nothing else from the ruling classes who practise the science-^of 
humbug at St. Stephen’s. In reality, it is quite obvious that 
persons who go there as Labaur M.P.’s are either silly-billies 
who would be cheated by the nrst “cheap jack’’ they met, and 
are incapable of taking care of thetnselves, let alone other people 5 
or they are schenaers and tricksters who are there to serve their 
owTL ends. In either case they are a nuisance and a danger to 
the cauSe of Socialism and the interests of the workers. And it 
should be i^early pnderstdod that “the gleat betrayal ” consists ■ 
not in the broken pledges of Asquith and Co,, -who are there for 
nomther purpose than to hoodwink the people, but in the 
deliberate imbecility of those who urge the workers to put their 
hopes in a Parliament which is a disgrace to all sense of decency, 
and which, however, “reformed ”vand however “controlled” by 
the Labour element,” will'only he run by one ^t of humbugs 
in place of anothep. ' . . ^ - 

First Principles. ' ’ 

What an advantage it would be if all those who are working 
for Socialism could. discuss frankly and feailessly the real aims 
and objects they ha-ve inView. As some correspondents have said, 
the stufE that is being preached as So.cialism up and down the— 
country is enough to make the capitalist chuckle wdth delight. 
For instance, the sky has been considerably darkened by a thick 
flight of “ Reverends ” in the direction of Socialism (?) ; and 
these birds_ of ill omen have been ‘-weTcomed by all the oppor¬ 
tunist sections of the movement, from the S.D.P. to the Fabian 
Society. ..Indeed, without }knowing -^vhat these black-coated 
gently really mean by Socialism, some of them have been the 
recipients of sickening adulation. Bernard Shaw, for instance, 
beslavered the Rev. R. J. Campbell to an extent that made it 
dear he was only preparing him to bA swdlowed into the abyss 
of Fabianism* But does this luminary really desire that altera¬ 
tion in the bases-of society which Socialism demands ? . Not at 
all. He is only a dilletante metaphysician gracefully picking his 
way on the of S,tate ‘Socialism. And so it is '^vith 

go many othprs. A free, amh*» courageous discussion of first 
principles is 4 adly Heeded. > . - : . 

The Deadly Stpil^. 

The recent disclosures of the Russian spy system have given 
us a glimpse into th,at_abomination of' iniquity, the “ art of 
government.” The a^'ful meaning of it allhnd the success of 
sbch monsters as Azeff i& a subject that would need many pages 
to be adequately' v^calt with. ' But one fact has emerged that 
-does not seem to ‘ have had the attention it deserved; In the 
great struggle between exploiters and wage-slaves, between 
political' oppression and the champions of freedom, -\vhicli in 
some shape or form is ever going on, it'is clearly seeh-how in 
many directions the capitalist is able to hold his own against the 
vrorkers by the strategics that the nature of the attack enable 
him to use effectively.! In politics he has the''T)ribery of' place 
and position, as well as other''means. In the Press he has full 
opportunity for debauching the minds’,of. the people. Jn all. _ 
movements he has the spy. .'But Azeff. has proved that which 
should be learnt by ah^strikes were the one thing that failed to - 
turn to the Government’s advantage.. They tried to use it, but' 
the weapon tmued against themselves. This was put beyond-alp ' 
doubt. . And it is of the utmost importance it should be „known. 


An Englishman’s Liberty., ' 

The ' patriotic Englishman thinks there is nothing so certain 
in this life as his freedom. He is as sure that “ Britons never 
will be slaves ” as he is that “ Britannia rules the waves.” Let 
us see for a moment how his liberties have fared “during the last 

• twenty-five years. A quarter of a century is a; very little time in" 
the great struggle for freedom, .hut a* few salient facts will show 
which Way the stream has been- running. ' At the beginning of 
that period a great and successful struggle-was made for the 
right of free speech. But when a final effort against it was 
made by the Government refusing the , use of Trafalgar 3qnare, 
certain law-and-order partisans in the Trade Hnions offered' 
their help against the people, and so the reactionaries went the / 
full length. As a result of this, and also as a consequence of . 
the compromising', attitude taken up by. Social Beinocrats, “ free ■' 
speech ’’ in parks and open spaces was placed . under, the control 

• of officialism and red-tape. Again, as G. K. Chesteffon has ; 
pointed out, the criticism of Royalty, is wellrii^i, a tabooed 
subject nowadays; and the Jingoes are also' demanding—rand 
obtaining—the suppression. of liberty simply to “ protect ” their 
idiotic stage shows. And last but not least comes the threat . 
from high, officials to forbid freedom of expression in discussing 
our infamous despotism in India. On this subject justice for 
Febniary 2,7 has a powerful and timely article full of the right 
spirit. But -ivliy not show the same front aU round ? 

The Unwritten Law. 

There is a growing tendency amongst judges and juries in 
certain cases to rely on the un-written law. Nbi; such a had 
thing in itself ; but let us note the instances when it has effect. 
These, it wiR be found, are always centred round the right of 
the husband-^or at any rate the male—to a-v;enge the unfaithful- 
ness of' the, wdfe or the betrayal of a sister. In such cases the 
provocation i,s so great that, as.a judge recently observed, the 
taking of life cannot be regarded as murder. Very" weU.: But 
let us follow out this theory'of “provocation,” and see how the 
law behaves in other examples. ,What should we. say of a, man 
who tortured a starving animal hy holding tempting food within ' 
its reach and yet never allowed it to satisfy its hunger ? If the' 
animal attacked and injured him, he would get his deserts. 
But that is precisely what one; class of, men is doing to another 
class every day of their ,livesi The hunger-stricken unemployed . ' 
as, they march through the West End "and sm.elL-tlie luxurious 
dinnei’S of the rich have provocation more cruel ^'m many ways 
than that su:ftered by the “ outraged ” husband. Yet how does 
the law treat the sufferers who to end their'tortures attack, not 
men, but property? Is not their provocation sufficient to 
exone'rafe them from the vindictiveness of the law ? If "the 
answer is “ No,” we ad-vise the learned judges arid smug juries 
to put it to the test" themselves .before'they"pass any more' 
“Judgments.” 
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DIRECT ACTION versus LEG IS L AT ION. 

. By J. Bmib, Smith; , . 


. Now, let us Gonti'^t this slow, laborious, and uncertain tnethod for 
securing the! abolition or reinoval, of the evils in our midst with that of 
the,direct action ,of the people themsel\^6s. After all, Direct Action is 
;ho novelty. It has been practised again and again with n^ore or less 
success, a sudcess that certainly justifies its donsideration a;k a method 
' to effectually promote the happiness and well-being nf' the people- It 
means simply this—the firm, determined attitude on the part of the 
people to assert their yjghis • and to pursue happiness whether such 
assertion or pursuit ^be , considered illegal' or not. We have already 
pointed out that law and governuient have notlijng diving about them; 
that law," after all, is merely the opinions ■ of men inscribed in the 
stetute book; and that Parliament itself,; which is now legality pa?* 
excellence, owes its position to illegality of the >vorst sort-lr-revolution. 
Pariiament, therefore, whether it be that of this country or of the 
, United States or of France, is merely'illegality legalisedj and now 
practises-that which it revolted against—the usurpation of the right to 
determine^the life and conditibns of the people. W^e have no wish, 
% still less reason, to .condemn these revolts. We recognise in them the 
principle ing^’ained in humanity-^—covered though it may be by the 
Veneer^ of respect for law—that great questionis;ard not decided upon 
^heir legality or illegality. At periods such as these the dusty tomes 
6/ law are cast aside, and man stands' up erect and decides by his Own 
reason, knowledge, and experience the course of action he ought to 
■ pursue.® , ‘ ; 

In these cii’cuinstances men do not argua whether an action is 
lawful or not, but upon the broader ground—whether.it will condpee 
to the happiness of the people or not^ John Hampden, when be , 
„ , T*6fdsed to pay the ship money, ^committed an illegal^dction ; but Ins 
refusal was based upon his d'enial of the right .to impose this tqx upon 
him.^^ Perhaps there is nothing grander in history than the action'of 
Richar^ Cameron riding into Sanquhar at the/Head of twenty men, 

- affixing a proclamation to the market cross denpbneiug Charles JI. as a 
bloody tyrant, throwing off their allegiance,'And refusing to recognise 
his laws. A most illegal action ! Tw^enty^one .men defying the-Bcibiah 
Empire I And yet the freedom .we possess"' to-day, civil and • religious, 
such as it is, owes its existence to the"^dptermined, uncompromising^ 
action of such men as these. IpAhe seventeenth century, unlike 
.^the twentieth century, men’s brains Aere not so befogged by the musty ^ 
cobwebs of law. These men did nqaargue upon the legality or illegality''^ 
,, of their actions. The decisionythat an action was moral, inAl^ 

■ interests of the people atid bf human happiness, made its eornm^ion 
imperative. Their own consciences’were the final arbiters, jtfore, of 
course, we had direct'action carried to the extreme; an exte^me which 
—- has-not been necessary since, and is still less necessary 

' It is, however, unnecessary"-to go back to thn^'days' to find' 

. examples of the successful^ttainment of an object Jby the direbt action 
of the people; we can find many examples in the nineteenth century,. 

__ even in our own day, To-day,'when one considers the amount of 
respect which is paid to our Trade Unions, it is difficult to realise that ■ 
at phe time, cotciparabively recent, these same Trade Unions were out¬ 
side the pale of the law, and law and government did their utmost to, 
crush them. Again and''agafi!i men were sent to prison,'under the old 
Conspiracy-Acts, for daring bo assert the right of combination to protect 
themselves from the rapacity and cruelty of the employers. And how ■ 
did the Trade Unionists of those days reply to this per.secution ? '’^Did' 
they look-at the question from a legal point .of view and submit to the • 
law, instead of being guided by a higher prmciple than that of legality f , 
Did they petition Parliament after Parliament ? Did they approach 
M.P. after M.P., humbly, supplicantly, to a^their aid’to assist them 
tO'Obtain legal recognition and the free exercise of tlife^ir undeniable' 
rights? ‘Ijad they done^ so, our Trade Unions wPuld not have been ' 
legalised even yet. The'Trade Unionists of those days were not so . 
imbued, with respect for the law as they are in ours. The law having i 
refused to recognise their Unions, t^iey refused to recognise the right of ' 
the law to interfere with them. Again and againj in the face of the - 
law, they asserted their figlit to coinbine; and so persistent was theh- £ 
agitation, so determined was the attitude they took up, that the i 
Government, powerless in the face of such energy and the rising tide i 
of popular discontent, fearful of revolution, seeing no other way odt of < 
the difficulty they had made.’for 'themselves, legalised the Ti-ads Unions i 
—that is, by Act of Parliarhenb- gave them pbj mission to act as they i 
always had been acting without P^liamentaiy sanction—and allayed t 
the agitation. All that Pari i ament "did was to withdraw a prohibition i 
. which they hf^a no right tb attempj^to enforce, and they caiinot expect • ^ 
the thanks of. the working class for an Act of thi^.description wrung i 
fi'm them by •compulsion. Parliament did not foriTthe-Trade Unions-, c 
as home people are apt to consider to-day; these were formed id spite of 
Parliament, and the whole agitation, ^n which men were victimised and r 
•imprisoned^’was caused by the meddlesome interference of Parliament c 
in the affairs.of private individuals who wete quite competent to ' t 
, manage their own affairs. ' .r ii 

Thus we find thit many of 'our- Trade Unions which -are soi ii 
- respectable^to-day,owe.,their origin and their.continued'existence, nota 
to. Parliamentary methods,'but to’a firm determination , to a&serfc a ii 
' principle vyhether that principle was legal or illegal,'so long as they t' 


deemed it in the best interests of the class to which they belonged. A. 
few years of this Uncompromising, attitude, accompanied by persistent” 
agitaffion, and the fight wad won. Contrast this with the many 
questions which have endeavoured unsuccessfully to gain the attention 
of Parliament.during the last fifty,years. >■ 

I have already mentioned the barren results which Ireland has 
r obtained through political agitation, an agitation carried on persistently 
f for about a century, and yet it, id only a fbw months since wb read - 
5 harrowing Accounts of (the terrible poverty,, and misery of the pea,Sants 
5 on the West Coast of Ireland, ' A cehtury of political ^action with , 
( I nothing to show for it but a record of speeches. Contrast this with 
> ^e di^'ect action of the inhabitants* of Tipperary in .County Clare. 

5 Here the “ pla,n of campaign was inaugurated and the peasants 
^ determined to', pay nTn-'ent whatever ufi,til they received a reduction. 

- In a few months they were allowed, not only a reduction, but all' 

; arrears of rent werq wiped -off as well. The “ nO rent ” plan of 

i .campaign showed signs bf spreading-' all over Ireland, and-had it not” 
been for the Irish' Hationaiist Mombers, baq^ed by the Hope, this 
method ..w^oiild have effectually solved the whole Irish question. No 
better mothod could possibly have been adopted, for a determination on 
the part of the whole people to withhold all rent, while at the same 
time carefully abstaioing from all .demonstration or violence would 
have rendered the Government and Parliament practically helpless, and 
the complete solution of the whole Irish-question would have been the 
only way out of the difficulty. The Nationalist Members w ere ful ly 
aware of this, and, Of course, desiring ■ to retain their positions, they 
succeeded (with the help of the Pope)."in dissuading the people from., 
carrying this policy .of direct action to its'ultimate conclusion. The , 
result of their' action we see to-day. Home R’Ule is further off from 
being realised than it was in the days of the Plan of Campaign. Since 
then the world has witnessed the -rupture of the Irish Party, and the 
politicians who were so eager to redress the wrongs of Ireland themselves 
rather than allow the people to do so'by their own action, are now 
busily engaged discussitig personalities and bandying Words with each 
' other, while the lot of the people-remains practically unchang^ Only, 
when the people of H^eland learn^. the lesson which so mpny years of 
political action and'SO many'*failures onght to iiave taught them—that 
they must not trust to politicians but assert themselves—will the day 

3 dbm dawn. - 

i?e also exainples m this country of the success of direct/! 
Leicester and one or • two other towns in England, where 
-ong feeling against vaccination, the Vaccination A(As are a ' 
The force of public'opinion is so great, the njibber of • 
refuse to obey the law in this^ respect so large, that the 
authorities, fiuding'liihemselves unable to enforce the Acts, have qeased 
altogether from afctemptiiVg to do'so. 

. Maiiy more cases of a similar character could be cited, but these 
are, I think, sufficient to prove the contention that the direct action of 
people themselves is a speedier and tnore effectual method of 
remedying our social and economic grievances than by appealing to 
Parliament; and possibly waiting ten or twenty years to find that, after 
all, the grievance has-been only half-remedied,'if at all. 

Direct action to-day does not entail the sacrifices requisite two or 
three hundred year.s ago, or even fifty years ago! If we really desire 
the elevation of the whole of humanity there is no fopce, either govern- 
mental or otherwise, which can- withstand us. I,t is but necessary for 
US ^ people, when we consider a law js inimical -to our happiness, to 
act as if it (jid not exist. By continually ignoring the laws which are. 
not in harmony with our ideas of tru^h and justice we can render them- 
null and void long before they could possibly, be abolished by. Parlia- 
mentUry methods^ . Just as the force of public opinion has relegated 
old laws to the dustheap of the ages-—laws which have never been 
abolished—so can v?e to-dav, by our individual'and collective action, 
effectually render inoperative such' laws as.we consider out of harmopy 
with The sph'it of the age and the happiness of the people. There may 
be suffering, you s.iy, sacrifices to be made." True ; biit will the su,m ' 
totality of the suffering infiicted for- disobeying laws’ equal, or' nearly 
equal, thq .spfieriiig which goes on to-day owing to thesb unjust laws, to 
say nothing "of the degradatipnwhich comes of obeying bad' laws? 
Besides, suffering will only be inflicted when the protesters are few and 
weak ; y^hen a large section of the pAople" range themselves upon their ' 
side, the sti'uggle will be won. Whenever, the people are convinced 
upon any p!irticulnn''suhject, no more wirepulling need be resorted tp; 

•no more yOars and years of wordy warfare: before the wilbof^ the people 
Obtaitis recogniHanqe • the p%ople’.s desire will, be translated into action 
wh«mey©r that desire is fqnnulated. Their opinion, for' the first time,' 
■will be supreme—will be the real lever, Wihieh will remove the ills of 
to-day, and make Ifor happier'conditions for alb No Parliament, nO 
refOrendums are n’eCes.sary,' A law is bad ; the people consider it bad. 
\Vell,.tl}pre is no necessity for petitions and speeches if people are really 
in earnest. Disobey it!- disobey it in force, and that law will be"heard 
of no more, ^ 

. - Direbt action, after all, simply means that- each of us .individually ' 
must decide for, lUaiseU or herself the morality or immorality"of any 
coui'vSQ of action ; and having decided, to act or refuse to act, according 
to the circumstances of the case and the character of the question 
involved. Nq longer will we puzzle pur brains with legality and 
illegality ; the simple right dr wrong will SiX^p for us. . Our course of 
action will no longer be influenced by the opimons of other men, except 
in so far,as vve ourselves consider desirable, bAlLthat-we require to do is 
to set our faces firmly in the direction vve desire to travel—the direction 
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of humap freedom aiid happine^, ' Aawe are men, and our lawmakers 
no more, we are quite as competent as they to decide the affairs of life. 

By this course of action we rid ourselves -of all the lying and cheating, 
the' intriguing and chicanery which is inherent in Parliamentary and 
political life. No longer will our happiness and well-being depend upon 
any set of men.' r* ' ' 

By adopting direct action the people themselves can deal directly 
with |ihis social question,- which is perplexing and worrying the” best • 
brains' of our time. And just as fast as public opinion ripens upon any 
phase of the social problem^ just as soon will that part of it be solved., 
Don't say we are too weak. The. men who formed and sustain our 
Trade Unions, the men whoVby voluntary effort built dp that splendid' 
network of Co-operative Societies, surely are strong enough to carry 
their wofk a little farther. 

'l l,. 

There is a feeling among-some Co-operators to-day to enter the 
.'political arena. If ‘they hu.t considered the splendid work already 
'accomplished without the help of'Parliament, they .would certainly 
hesitate on entering a field of action so little productive of good and so 
prolific of evil. ' ,_=i 

Our Co-operf^tiye Societies have nothing to gain from political 
.action. They have much to lose. They can accomplish aU that is 
necessary outside of Parliament far ruore: fejficiently: With the 
. tremendous force of public sympathy which ;'they; possess it is only 
necessary for’ them to. say, “ This law hampers-das; we- intend to 
disregard it in,the future,” and the law and Goyernmeiit’'dare not 
prosecute or ^n any way attempt to enforce the objectionable law in 
. question, faced as they would be by the detertnined, awakened public 
opinion of the country. The • Oo-opei'ators will have an enorbaous 
influence on the progress and development of the people, when they ■ 
look upon life and its manifestations from a moral instead of a legal 
point of. view. , By so doing, and eschewing Parliament,: they will sa-ye 
themselves from much heartburning,” wasted hopes, and miserable 
failure. Then they will take their place in the van of the forward'- 
'movement, marching to the conquest of the future. , 

For the individual the change will be' .grea(|. Instead of coesideriug 
his duty-accomplished when he,^ crosses a few pieces of paper'at long 
inteivals, be will study life for himself, and be prepared to act upon his 
' own 'conclusions. The remedy being direct(- every evil of our time..will. 
appeal to him directly, The possibility of removing these evils-being 
within his reach, .he will no longer look upon them with apathy and 
indiff’erence. . The. gulf which to-day separates thought and kqtion will 
. he bridged, and happiness will be-the result, for happiness, after all, 
lies in the conformity of thought and action. ^ 

. To achieve our aims, to effect the reforms we. consider necessary, 
and at the same-time develop the moral tone, the self-reliance, and the 
individuality of the people,- there heed be no violence, no theatrical- 
, dinouemenis. "Without force, or threats of force, it is but necessary to 

- -sit tight; and by sheer weight of dogged determination in refusing to 
repognise or obey laws which we are convinced are inimical-to the life,' 

..well-being, and happiness of the. commu’nity, we can exert an influence 

on the public opinion of out time which will relegate these laws to the 
scralp'heap. ^ , ' ' ' • “ 

■ We have bub to consider h&'Sv strong we are, and that'all that is 
necessary to-day to make the changes we desire, ho make life -worth 
living, to make it a pleasure \yhere novy it is a misery, to bring 
happiness and mirth where now there are sorrow and-tears, to make,. 
men and women truly great, glorying in their manhood and woman¬ 
hood, with the joy of life pulsating through their veins, with intelligence, 
intellecbuali'fcy, and nobility of character stamped upon their features, 
where now we have stunted wretches, sodden in misery, weary of life, 
destitute of all interest in art or science, with degraded, drink and vice 
soiled bodies wasting away to the grave,—-to make' this ehange*all we 
want isISub the Will. All that Nature lays before us, all that Science 
day by day unfolds to us, all 'the beauties in Art and Nature'; all 
.these are-ours if we have but the^ energy and determination to seize 
them. ’ ’ - ' 

Cease this playing with golden counters, when the stake too often 
'. is the life .and happiness of thousands, and interest yourself with thA' 
real facts of Jife. Come oub^your cities, where, crowded like rabbits 
in a warren, you never learrT^ie beauties of earth and sky and sea and 
shore, and the living things upon the earth. Learn to look at the sun-' 
light and breathe the air of freedom away from your foetid cities with ■ 
their foul smells - of decaying garbage. Learn tha,t Nature is grander 
and .more beautiful than your hovels of bridle and stone. Leacn that 
there is a grandeur and beauty in the budding shoots of spring, and in 
the waving fields of fellow corn, for which your mean and sordid streets 
can -never compensate. Remember, above all, that it is life you want, 
free,'full, vibrating, pulsating with vigour, fully developed, physical, 
emotional, and intellectual cabelessly scattering 'its, gifts * around, 
bringing , joy and hap^ness to i your fmlows instead of the misery and 
; unrest Cf to-day. Ajl'^is life is'possible if you have but the will. 

THE END. ' ■ 

Notice.—T his series of articles on “ Direct Action versus Legis- 
LATioi?'! will be .republished-in'pamphlet form. PlbiGe Id, Ready on 
March 23. , , 
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“ Go down a mine or visit any industrial'‘city—-and say- if what 

- you beheld there does not fac transcend v^hat the fiercest theologian 

Has portrayed of Hell.*’-^,d.«atofo,i^rawce. ' * . > - ' 


CORRESPONDENCE.' 

. . ...^ ANARCHISM AND PARISITES-'; ' -- 

{2b the Editw oj FreedcIm,) ■ ■ . ’ - 

Dear Comrade,^—^I n reply to correspondent E. W: H., -his main 
point is—What is the way out of this system of inequality? an'd he 
gives us-his way, which he names the only way out—organised, Thtel- 
ligenb, collective effort, ' . . 

True, in my article I gave no^ cut-and-dried way out, and steered 
clear of dogmatising, blaming, praising, or comparing. Sufficient for 
me: to state things as they appear to me ; perchance they may have 
like appearance to others, and so be accepted as obvious facts. ' 

What precise form society will take in the future L do not know. 
In the course of evolution E. W; H.’s only way will have a place,; but 
why shut out with his only way my particular kink, my “ I believe," 
•which fa the illusion of Anarchist Individualism ? For the time being 
I have joined, issue with the nearest illusion to my illusion. Anarchist 
Communism. Be my moral code what it may, it will not,be itnposed 
on another j and I shall resist as powerfully as possible every reformer 
whose endeavour is to push me.in line with his or her moral code. 

, ,What confusion 1 We have an insanity'legislation, and a no less 
insanity coercive organisation; outside of legislation, we have a microbe 
in our brain potsT the desire to put everyone else straight (our idea of 
straight), overlooking the all-important necessity .of removing the 
barrowful of crookedness from our own brain. If bur ideas are 
sound, and will bear universal ■application, depend upon it our best 
mcethqd, is to state Our ease, and that is all, we can do. Force persons 
against their-willj they remain of the same opinion still. To my mind, 
the mistake JegisJators and also coercive organisiers (now, comrades, 
don't bite my'head off)—the two -are identical—is the preaumptioa of 
both parties that they know what is best for all, etc. ; same desire to 
_coerce objectors into submission ^ ,each croaks ^the old croak :-we are 
going-to-deal out jurtioe, do goqd, etc. ., 

Ah 1 we have a concept of good, ’juatic^, general welfare ; thea 
.the desire to do that good ; then, ye Gods, woe to that mortal whom we 
chase with our halo m goodness if he doth not fit it with speed. _ 
He mentions consoi'Snee. This I take to be ,{he self and non-self. ■ 
I believe it to be an illusion of the senses ; may be a necessary balance 
to our hypocrisy and cant. , i. 

As.to solutions.' I have heard many; That "society will perish, 
an^d'tis necessary'it should pficjsh, like"the decaying seed, gi-viiig forth 
ney life; that we are a race of hypocrites, canaille', but save the 
markj out of us .will come the Superman, and lo ^'^huffi ! keep it dark, 
He is yith us; even yet'while, we knew it not a Superman is with us; 
ho. wrote me the other day, declaring himself the forerunner of the 
new race, the Superman. • Not G, B. S.:—-he’s another. 

Then we ffiave the Socialist's solution, and yet again the new 
microbe, the organising Anarchist, and woe to ye who do not bow to 
his jnoral and social code. ‘ Foor suffering humanity, when wffi we-see 
the advantage of leaving each other aloneHow can,we know what 
is best for Others when our ideas of what is best for ourselves undergoes 
constant change ? 

To me it appears we shall-pass through many aspects.of coercive 
orsanisation, evolving at last to an organisation based on mutual aid ; 
and out of this rough husk the apology for. man which now creeps, 
crawls and cringes o'er the earth will evolve to a man who will trust his 
fellow, be above mean use of advantage,, neither hiring himself out as 
a slave nor enslavip^ another. ^ , 

' One''vs^ord more. I Those wHo believe and aid’in coercive organisa¬ 
tion or government. Socialistic or otherwise, are the jHatterers of this 
system of “^ocietyj^ chase an illusion of freedom, and actuated by the 
same motive as the capitalists; and subconsciously the bourgeoise 
recognises in you au accompfice. , • . ' • 

* "^^in reply to S. J. Foster, did somaone mentidn the outline of my 
article to him, or did he hear it discussed in a Clarion circle? It wpuld 
j certainly answer his questions if he read it, for I had anticipated him. 
Observe'my preface: *'Let me state the case as it appears to me.” 
Observe,, no blame, praise or comparison. Observe, no attempt to justify 
my parasitism.' Why? Because it is impossible. 

He does not count Mmself as superior to any member' of “that 
great lying Church.” ' Oh, that will* do. . ; 

Freedom columns are for general news. If he is in earnest he 
can get to know the difference of our personal views by writing to my 
private address'; which he knows ^ and^^s he is averse to cant, etc.,»it 
may be well if he. avoided pretending he does not know.—Your^ 
fraternally,. ' 
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THfe GREAT CRIMINAL. 

If it were not an axiom that superstitions die hard, it might 
■give cause for wonder that men should, as they‘ do, constantly 
turn to the Sta^ to help them by its legislative enactments to 
stem the evils in Social life.' At the present moment the cry for 
State interference in the “regulation” of social life is louder 
than ever, thanks mainly to the blind folly of the Labour Party, 
who are giving- importance to an-institution which is a farce 
from one point of view, and from another the blackest tragedy of 
the age. 

The State, in. fact, is the Grreat Criminal | and while the 
machinery of the law is used in hunting down the poor little 
thieves and the often irresp'onsihle people who kill to rob, gr 
more probably through passion, the wholesale plunderer, the 
pitiless destroyer of human life, is appealed to to remove the 
' burdens which its own existence creates ! - • 

A full indictment of all the crimes .of government could not 
be given even in a volume, and must he sought for in a long 
study_pf its terrible history. But in the passing events of the 
day enough can-be found by those who will use their reason to 
justify mankind in striving for the total abolition of that hopeless 
malefactor—the State, And all this quite independently of any 
abstoact theories, which also have their value, as to the rights of 
individuals against coercive majorities.;^ . , 

The latest example of government’s*evil-doing is to be found 
in the . Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. It need 
hardly be said- that this Report has not been drawn up by 
Ajiarchists. Far from it, The. authors, indeed! are persons still 
imbued with the superstitious idea that the State is a necessary 
institution. Therefore they may be trusted to say the best they 
can on its behalf, ■ And what is the “ best? Such a record of 
blood-guiltiness as would hurry an. ordinary cidminal to the 
gallows, without the least hope of reprieve., .-Truly, the mere 
“ baby-farmer "’■ is a ministering angel compared to the “ State as 
step-mother to use the expression of the La% 

To keejr within “ proper bounds,” we will quote only from the 
letter appearing in’ the Daily Neics (March 3rd), and signed by 
Lady, Frances Balfour, E. S. Haldane, Sydney'Holland, and 
Henrietta 0. Barnett. After this it will he understood that the 
fol lowing statements are not_the “wild ravings of blood-thirsty 
"Amfchi^” To begin with, the letter bears the sub-!itle “ The 
Massacre of the Innocents. It wiH be noted here that when the 
State goes-in for killing, it generally means a “ massacre.” That 
is where it is so superior to the ordinary or common murderer. 

First of all we are told that no' less than Tl,000 children are 
•born each year who become step-children of thg State—11,000 
little voices crying for help in the wilderness, of officialism! 
•One fears what will happen, but let us keep to facts. Amongst- 
the ordinary population, out of. every 1,000 babies born i30 die 
in the first year, a fact \vhich' appals our worthy legislators, who 
^forthwith saddle the parents with the responsibility of it all. 
"!‘ In the 450 worlvhouses- of which we have information the 
death-rate in the first year is hMween two and three times as 
great'' This gives a death-rate of 330 per 1,000, which must be 
a fairly good example to the “ common people ” of hW^Ihe great' 
institution without which .there would be no security for lifq 
finds an effective check to The ino-3?ease of population. " ■ " ^ - 

But let us now see how this “ massacre'^” is accomplished. 
This time it is the 'British Medical Journal that speaks i — 

Pauper imbeciles Oannot - be said to be proper guardians . 
for young children, and even paupers who are not imbeciles 
are not the persons that any one, except a Government; authority^ 
would^ choose for this purpqse.’ Whep to this is added the 


' ■ 1 . 

primitive nature of the sanitary a^ppliances,. and the//usual ‘ 
absepce' of any quarantine arrangements for infants entering • 
from optside, it is not surprising that epidemic disorders are, 
sometimes officially described as ‘very troublesome.’ ” 

This is not the description, he it noted, of some poor rack- 
rented slum-dwellePs house, but of an institrition paid for by the 
people, organised by the State, and controlled by paid officials. ^ 
No one, says the writer, “ except a Government authority, would 
choose for thip purpose” the' persons found superintending. 
The mere common mortal would <io things differently; he. Would 
use a little sense, and might have, a little "humanity:. But that 
would mean the goeople doing things for. themselves—direct 
action-^and would be a menace .to Government. .So instead we 
have such instances as that recorded (vide Daily Newsj 'oi a 
pauper imbecile washing k baby in boiling water—^knd all is 
w’ell in , a'State-governed country ! 

. We have given this as one instance of how we live—and" die—• 
under State control. It is impossible to enumerate the many 
other instances wherein the Great Criminal works with equally 
deadly effect. To an unbiassed mind, the above record would 
be enough to condemn .once for all the whole system of State 
organisation. But “ uribiassed niinds ” are hard to find; and 
withgut knowing it, the’great majority of people have taken for 
granfed'what they have been taught, and -can imagine no other 
way of doing things hut *that imposed upon them by the class 
who keep them in subjection. 'Yet even in the, most degraded 
homes such things Would not he tolerated as are enacted daily 
by Government officials,-any more than it would he possible 
amongst skvage peoples to find such a barbarous sight as is seen 
in London, with its starving unemployed gazing helplessly in. 
windows filled with food apd clothing. Such things are possible 
only with a civilised and educated nation which submits to 
being governed by a State that absorbs £.160,000,000 a year: It 
does one thing, however,' very effectually. It supports the 
exploiters,’.who heartily return the compliment. What gives 
• cause for deep regret is that the exploited should be found 
supporting it as well. . . , • ■ ; 


“FOUNDERING’’ OF THE RIGHT TO LIVE 

CAMPAIGN; 


The meeting to inaugurate this campaign,,which_was held at 
the Holborn'^Town Hall on Tuesday, February 23, was almost 
too funny for words. The air of mystery surrounding the 
founderfs ” name was not suMcient to attract a crowd, the 
prices of 6 d. and Is, being an effectual harrier to those mostly' 
interested in the question—the unemployed. Mr. Swainson, the 
mysterious /' founder,” spoke'so feelingly in picturing the terrible 
suffering wrought by unemployment that we thought he would 
prove a Dr, Stockman, the strong man in Ibsen’s play who could 
stand alone; but the result proved him to,he very much like Mr. 
Aslaksen, the agent for the Moderation Society.” He wanted- 
to put a stop to unemployment, but would do nothing to interfere 
with.private enterprise. The campaign, according to the printed 
programme, will adopt " conciliatory ’methods,'' and “people of' 
wealth will at once perceive the reasonableness and soundness of ‘ 
our proposals, and also appreciating the fact that they must 
either support jthrs campaign of foster revolution, they will 

success'of our movement will benefit them as 
well as the workeis.’’’ (The italic^ are, as printed.) 

This brilliant programme was supported by Mr. Muggeridge, 
who : ‘ damned it with faint praise,"” saying the principal reason 
for his presence-was the fact that he was a cousin of a meniher 
of .the committee. A member of the I.L.P. also supported it, 
•and ^ said- that they must . adopt militant tactics like the 
Suffragettes. He was quite prepared to go to prison. This 
speaker was thrown' overboard by the “ founder,’! who said he ^ 
liked the fighting spirit shown, but for'himself he was in favour 
of moderate measures. He evidently thinks it possible to make 
omelettes Without breaking eggs, ‘ 

The farce was brought to' a conclusion by u-m amendment by 
> Sobson in favour of a Unitg.d Socialist Party, which was 

carried by the greater number of thpse present) with the result 
that the ship launched by the “ founder ” has foundered on its 
^fialtrip. ' 'A 

The smiles on. the faces of the-committee led me to think that ’ 
they will not send out a salvage party. . T. H. K. 


Anarchy.;^ —^A social theory which regards.-dhe union of order 
with the absence of all direct government of man by man as’the 
political ideal .—Century Dictionary. 
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The'Italian Proletariat and the Messina 

Catastrophe. , 

--- _ I 

“When the -iiews of thei disaster at Messina and Reggio de 
Calabria became kno^n in the large towns of the centre and 
■especially the north'^of Italy, the Italian Trade Unionists at 
-once comprehended^ that an occasion, beyond anything that had 
occurred before, had arisen for putting direct action into 
practice. ' , . 

That same evening immense meetings were held in Rome, 
BQj.Qg;n% JPlorence, Legho;rn, Milan, Ttirin, Genoa, etc., and the 
local U^efations and Labour Exchanges constituted themselves 
in permanent session. It was' immediately recpgnised that the 
Government was incapable of giving efficient help; that the 
intervention of the Army, a measure of a primitive and exclusive 
character, wou^ merely be a renewed affirmation of militarisni., 

• which would thu.s be cleansed at a single stroke froni all its 
fusillades of strikers and other ill deeds. The workers also 
perceived that the aid the'bourgeois might give by money 
■collection^ ‘ would be insufficient, and, above all, would arrive 
too late. They understood that instaM action was,necessary if 
the survivors and injured were to be saved. Only the workers 
in building trades, assisted by doctors, nurses and engineers, 
together with bakers ani^ catering employeesj-would be able to 
render rapid and effective assistance. Such was the opinion, 
endorsed with cheers, at all the meetings ; and on every side' 
the workers were invitedHo "be at the railway stations as early 
as possible the following morning, and to hold themselves in 
readiness to start in siich’numbers as should be judged necessary: 
■^to determine these some rapid calculation and an exchange of 
-com.munications over the telephone between the ^different (^ies 
would suffice. ' ■ . ■ . 

During the night, in each town, the Prefect and the 
railway officials* were made acquainted with the resolution 
taken,,, and a request made that trains for. the south or the 
"neighbouring ports mights be placed at,the disposition of those 
' who desired to leave. The large tool shops, for pickaxes, etc., 
were also visited, e.s were the chemists and the clothing., and 
provision warehouses. The proprietors, assured of being amply 
reimbursed through the collections being' made in the town and 
elsewhere, placed everything at the disposal of the. Trade' 
Unions. ■ 

A ■ ' 

The following morning saw ah immense crowd of workers 
prepared to start. The men knew that a certaim -proportion 
must be 'ke]pUbetween the various trades, and that it was 
especially the strongest and most skilful who should be the first 
to leave V the remainder could follow later on. Doctors and 
students,^ engineersand nurses,* joined themselves to the 
workers. . •• *■ _ 

^ At the outset the authorities were taken by surprise, but 
nienaced with an absolute general strike and universal .chaos, 
and seeing that th,e movement iVas irresistible, nothing was left 
them but to yield. Some timorouis wbrkers had objected that 
if they left for. the south others would hasten to take their 
vacant places, and that their employers might refuse to reinstate 
them on their return. But it was enough to tell them that the 
masters who acted in thjg manner, and the blacklegs who might 
wish to supplant their fellows 'v^hile temporarily absent, would 
have an unpleasant time of it. Moreover, as in Italy there is a 
considerable b©dy_af-^en who in'sammer work in Swit^ierland, 
Austria,. Germany, etc., returning to their villages for the 
winter, it was arranged that rather than leave the question on 
sufferance, a numbep. of ■'these should go into the towns and' 
temporarily take over the positions of the absentees, to whom,'of 
course, sucja positions would be given up on their return.' Thus 
reassured arid free from anxiety, all those about to leave started 
on their journey,' the municipalities binding themselves to 
provide for the 'needs of their families. A few mean spirits 
tried hard to contend tliat..jip one should, go before the number 
of working hours and a minimum wage were .fixed ; but such 
narrow-minded fanatics weredaughed'to derision. 

At the great ports, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Anbona, etc., it, 
' was known before the morning of that day that trains filled 
with builders' men were approaching; at once the dockers and 
entire maritime personnel (through threat of an immediate 
general strike'and permanent boycott in case of opposition) 
arranged for .swift steamers to be laden on the spot with coal, 
provisions, etc., and to be held in readiness for the trains of 
workmen and material that were expected in the afternoon. So 
that, sailing, before night, thirty to forty, large vessels, carrying 
about’ thirty thousand well-equipped workers, disembarked 


their respective .cre'vrs the next morning at Various points of the 
region' devastated by the cataclysm. A second contingent 
formed under the same conditions arrived the succeeding day; 

, and one also noticed some French and Spanish {boats .from* 
Marseilles and Barcelona, which had brought Dnioii workers of 
France and Spain recruited in a similar manner. During the 
voyage the men had organised* themselves into groups, and 
immediately upon '(drsembarkatidn every street saw its required 
group at work—doctors, etc.—who, with engineers at their 
head, began to seek and succour the living, postponing for the 
moment the futile labour of gathering up the deaq, as had been 
done by some troops who^ first hurried to the scene. These 
soldiers, yielding place to the workers, made themselves useful 
by forming a cordon to keep back sundry brave peasants of the 
neighbourhood, who had hastened in to pilfer or to cut off the 
fingers of such of the injured as had ring's on them ! • 

Thanks to this unity of measures, a great number of the 
living was saved, and the condition of the injured was far more 
satisfkctoigLiihan had they not been attended to until after long 
days of suspense and privation. ^ 

Here, then) was seen a unique spectacle, which proved to all 
the world the efficacy of direct action." It "was the revenge and 
the triumph of Labour. ' These piogeers gf revolutionary Trade 
Unionism were christened by the popular voice ^the Garibaldians 
of Direct Action,' who, a second time descending upon Sicily, 
have inaugurated Italian regeneration—this time the real one, 
the ope that will endure. At a single bound,'direct labour has 
outrun the powerless mechanism of government, of militarism, 
of bourgeois organisation. . 

' Alas ! all that UhaVe related above is not a reality, it is but 
a beautiful dream. It is not what took place, it is what might 
have taken place had the Ita,lian prolettiriat possessed clear; 
ideas—yet what, will happen one day, in other circumstances, 
we venture,to hope.” ■ ’ • * ■ 

The above extract from a private letter written early in 
‘'January was sent by my correspondent to the Voix <ln- Peupley *• 
the Syndicalist organ of French tSwitzerland (Lausaniie, — 
January 16). I had no opportunity then to add two or three 
remarks, namely, these. A short tinae hence- great numbers of 
workers will be sent to Messina and Calabijia, in any case, to 
rebuild the destroyed townships. As usual, capitalists and 
their middlemen will make fortunes over thi8,''‘^ and the position 
of the.workpeople will remain as downtrodden as ever. This 
might have been very differedt if the Italian worker's , in the 
'way suggested had come to the front in the hour of need, and 
£ad by their pluck won the admiration of the., whoje./world. ; 
Then, surely, their Trade Unions ■would have found large support 
in a further proposal which they might Have ,made : to rebuild 
Messina themselves, 'Without any profits to capitalists, with 
funds for raw materials and wages which the municipalities 
wouffi advance; other funds for tools and preliminary expenses; 
could have been supplilsd by the richer Unions .and by the , 
Co-operative movement, which ifa--general could have jfound^W 
grgat scope for action over there. In this ^so, strongly 
built and hygienic'constructions would be erected, instead of 
rebuilding cheap and crumbling slums, wbic'h* the greed of 
private landlords will pfobaKTy favour. We should have had 
a unique example of Labour at wotk‘~f6F‘its own sake—-i^ew ■ 
experience which certainly would have .found imitation and 
further deVelopmqht elsewhere. And this is what we so sorely 
need—action, iniltiative, new ground opened. : 

It is nob too much to expect such' an example from Italian 
workers, as they have shown'by their numerous general st^rikes ,. 
of late years how finely'developed are their feelings of solidarity.. 
Nor are they lacking in courage, as, we saw in May/1898, 
when, on hearing of fighting in Milan, in many; parts of 
Switzerland they threw down their tools'and hurried in bands 
over the Alps to the frontier—only to be captured; unfortunately, 

' after the defeat in Milan, by che Swiss public forCes, and handed 
over to Italian gendarmes and soldiers. 

One remark in the extract has proved erroneous ; seven 
■weeks of /mil-itary rule in Messina have entirely oblit^^VAf^fi-the 
favourable impression which the first few days’ useful work pf 
the soldiers may have created. The absolute incapacity of the 
State, bureaucracy and army, to be of use when assistance is 
needed was never made clearer than by their seven weeks' 
absolute rule in the earthquake country : the earthquake itself 

was a blessing in comparison with this curse. ‘ . 

.. .; 

-■„-^-^;---;-----.-Ay?!- 

* A Loudon firm has Veen given the contract for rebuilding the barracks-at 
Messina and Reggio. ■ . * 

A 
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SENT TO JAIL FOR STRIKING., 

,,The Industrial Court at Sydney, N.S.W., was uncomfortably 
crowdeld by roc^-choppers anct other Unionists, including a number of 
womfen, on November 2, when the first prosecution in cpnnection with 
the recent cessation of work by the rock-choppers was initiated. 

Thb first case taken was .against Byan, secretary of the Union. 
The. Information agaiiist him was that between October 20 and 28 he 
unlawfully instigated a strike, which caused a cessation of work by 
which a number of-’employees of the Water and Sewerage Board 
discontinued their employment. , . ' 

. Mr, Mant appeared for the Crown, and Mr. Croft for Ryan. 

Charles Rhodes, chief inspector for the Board, said that between 
October 20 and,28 he was inspecting the progress of sewerage works at 
North Willoughby. A man named Charles Withers was one of the 
employees, and he was a good woi’kman. Ryan told him (Rhodes) that' 
the men did not'wish to work with Withers, who had flouted the 
Union. He replied that Mr, Small had directed tbat^ithers was not 
to be dismissed. Ryan replied, “Very well, then, we will have to; 
strike.” ' . 

To Mr. Croft: Witness said he believed the men could ieavp at a 
moment’s notice. They bad done so ou this occasion. The strike had 
caused a deal of trouble to the department.' Ryan did not ask him to 
have Withers removed to some other position of the service, but had' 
ifiade request of the kind af the office. ‘ i • 

John M. Sraail, engineer-in-chief of the Board, said that Ryan had 
told him that Withers bad been flouting the Union inside and out, and 
that the men would not work with him. He replied that the Board 
could not take up the position of aiding in the collection of subscriptions ' 
for the Union. On the same day, Oqtober 27,■■ he received a letter from 
Ryan stating that “ work will be discontinued until’ such time as the 
cause of the trouble has been removed.” 

To Mr, Croft * Witness said that^. the cus.tom was for these 
temporary men to leave or be dismissed without noticer 

Mr. Croft submitted that the contractor’s men were not employees 
of the Board, and the information was restricted to employees of the 
Board, Therefore the- evidence of other alleged strikes was not 
admissible. There was no evidence of instigation by Ryan. 

The defendant, John Ryan, a resident of Paddington, said that he 
had been paid.secretary of the Union for eight months. He remenibe'red 
seeing Mr. Rhodes under instructions by resolution of the Union. He 
told Mr. Rhodes that he was instructed to apply for the^removal of 
Withers from the job, because the men would not work with' him. " 
Subsequently Mr. Rhodes said that Mr. Sraail' refused, to ..remove 
Withers from the jol^. He never asked for Withers’dismissal. The 
Union wanted W^ithers pub on the. permanent stafl'. The rock-choppers 
were casuaT men. He then' saw Mr. Smail, who said he would npt' 
comply with the request. . On October 20 he-was on the job at Horth 
-Willoughby. ^.There was a gatbeiung of the majority of the men, ; - 
Mr. Mant: Who were responsible for the strikp?—The majority 
of the men at a meeting on October 19. 

Mr. Mant: Your defence is that you did not favour a cessation of 
work, and, did all' you could to prevent .it ?—I don’t say I did all I 
could to prevent it, -' 

In your official capacity ^i'd .you assist in the cessation of work ?-r 
Yes,. in carrying out. the instructions'T^was paid to carry out. 

■ Did you ever say you were against the cessation of work?—No ; I 
was never, asked. ' ‘ 

_. Ai'e you against it now ?—No. ^ ; 

There were loud cries of.** Hear, hear,” and stamping of feet from 
the couple of hundred men who had crowded into the Ooux-t. • ; 

Are you in favour of it ? . . 

A Yoice : (3wn up. . ‘ 

Witness: No, ^ , _ - ' -..-.2.^ 

Are you a sympathiser with t;his cessation of work ?-;^No; I 
deplore the cessation of work, but I am in sympathy with it. 

There were mnre cheers and stamping of feet, ' ' 

His Honour said if there was any more of it the Court would have 
to be cleai’ed. . ~ . 

In answer to Mr. Mant, witness said that Withers bad fired 
'rackarock, which was against the rules of the Union. Withers did so at 
the request of an officer of the Boards and when the Board learned that 
Withers had been fined for firing the rackarock, the Hoard offered to 
pay the fine; but it was then too late, for the cessation of work had 
commenced. Withers'who was president of the Union at one time, 
refused to pay the fine on thb 19th, and then the resolutions were 
carried. There were other reasons'why the men would not work with 
Withers, who said that he would work with them in spite of them, and 
would nob pay ainy more contributions, because he had the Board 
teehind him. At the meeting of the 21st he had voted with the eight, 
against'two, calling the men out. ' 

This was the defence; - • 

His Honour said he did qot think that the technicality raised., 
sheltered Ryan. It was clear that Ryaur had- been forward in, and a 
promoter of, the matter. As secretary, it would be difficult for Ryan 
to be otherwise, unless he resigned. The men put Ryan- there, and 
how could the defendant act other than to be a zealous promoter of 
their wishes ? Otherwise Ryan wolild hot have the position. Here 
Ryan had bedn ft promo.ter. _ ’ ■ 

Now, added his .J^o^our, came the disagreeable and responsibly 


duty of'stating whpt penalty should be imposed. He was driven tc 
the conclusion that it was a serious case because of the character of 
delibei-ato resolve and concerted action shown in it. Here they had 
fellow citizens deliberately deciding upon knd inciting a plain breach of 
the law of the land. He did not like to say that it was a crime, although 
technically n breach of. the law was a crime, and technically the oflfender 
, a criminal. Still, lie did not like introduce such a word in 
connection with Ryan, who, he was perfectly .pertain, was not of tbe- 
criminal class. Biit |t might be defined a^ian- act of rebellion......To- 

■enforce the decree of a Union, Ryan his/ been»a,,^ deliberate party 
''to_a breach of the law of the State. I ^illihot say it is criminal, 
because thdt is a nas^ word, but is it hot the action of rebels ?' 'Can 
any onh say that the raw'of the State^ shall ,be. put below the law of a 
Upion ? 

' A Yoice : If it is wrong, yes. 

' His Honour, continuing: The law, I take it*, is the expression of 
opinion of a majority of the country. All have a pei'fect right to their 
views. Now, supposing the law was quite the opposite to what it is, 
arid a body of men offended with' ■ some act, and ostentatiously and 
deliberately disobeyed it-, I am putting this to Ryan so that he may 
be his own judge. Supposing the offenders were brought before a 
public ser^nt, as I am. I am certain that a public servant would act 
with culpable weakness if "he did. not use the powers given him by the i 
Legislature to see that the'law is carried out. I am the. instrument of " 
the Legislature, and I would very much like those interested to think 
over the matter, A deliberate disobedience of the law, however unwise 
or unjust the legislation might be, cannbt be overlooked. , 

Concluding, his Honour said that according to the circumstances ' 
he had to be lenient or sevex'e. This was the result of purely domestic 
trouble in a Uinon. He'was very, very sorry, and it was with . great 
regret that he found himself driven to the conclusion that he would 
be guilty of a breach of duty if he was not severe. He was very 
sorry indeed. The penalty would be a fine of £30, or'six weeks’^ . 
imprisonment. 

'Xhere was a storm of hooting when the sentence was pronounced, 
one of'the most disor de rly scenes ever seen in a Courtroom in this 
State bejDg . the outcome. Met) stood on their feet and yelled-in an' 
ecstacy of anger and indignation,' and amid the hooting there^ were 
' cheers for Ryan, Notwithstanding that the Judge was still on the- 
bench, the men disregarded the cries of the attendants to-remove their 
hats. They clambered over-benches and pressed up to Ryan to shake 
him by the hand. One of the first to reach hirii was'a woman. 

After_. the Coui’t had adjourned, Ryan was asked by a reporter of 
. the Daily TeUgrafh if the fine would be paid. , 

“ Bay the fine ! " he replied. “ No — fear ; if it was six years I 
would serve every minute' of it! There will be hundreds more'in before 
I’m out.”—DaUj/'YeZeprapA, Sydney, N.S. W. . 


SIMMERING DEMOCRACY. 

Signs of the -titnes are not lacking. I do not refer to the fog, 
or the- wintry weather, or even the invasion by Garriri Nation. 
No ; I refer to the““STrnraering, suppressed excitement of .the 
suppressed people. Before a kettle of water bqils over it must 
of neces'lsity rise to the point by slow stages. And when a people 
are simmering it shows conclusively that they are very near the 
boiling-oyer point. ^ 

And by simmering I do not mean that the common people 
..are-'desirods of a change of nn .economic system. Not at ail. 
The people do not at present cry aloud for that change.. But 
what I do mean is that “ something'’^ iAhappening in the public 
mind. .Demos is‘ discontented—with what he does mot know. 
But,.Mr, Editor^ Demos iw discontented. He saVs, “I am poor 
and destitute. My children are starving and in rags. .Why 
should thdse things be ? .That'is, a sign of the times. This 
^ article is a sign. The Speeches of M'.P.'’s are "signs. The whole 
time of. the^orator is devoted to the question of poverty. And 
.greArthin^s are going to happen.. 

“Yes/^ says the Tariff Reformer, “ we ■ are .goi^g to have 
Protection.^^ “Ah,” says the temperance advocate-, “we are 
travelling to wal'd s Prohibition.” .AYe i nay be . travelling on to 
either or both. IWe may glorify Carrie Isation or ■Mr..Uhamrbe,r,T 
lain. We may argue about. General Booth or the. Labour 
statesmen ’’--—but Demos is discontented. He wants— some-' 
th 1)1(1. 

Evidence! Evidence in abundance. I stood' upon the 
Embankment in the fog. By my side stood a poor, broken-doiyn 
musician. He had been playing .his violin all day, and had 
earned threepence. A well-dressed, pprtly man paased“and the 
musician cursed him. -Evidence! I saw a porirly-clad woman 
singing in the street, and as a sister in fur .and muff passed she 
burst into te'afA ' And when she- had recovered, her composure 
she asked the question—“Why should she be well clothed and 
•vyell fed while I am starving ? ” 

The people are blindly walking to their own salvation.' The 
people are unconsciously crying for—what ? For that day when 
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commercial gre«d shall be no more. The people are crying for 
purer air, purer food, purer educetion, purer morals, Thp people, 
are, crying for haippieir TiVes'-and brighter futures. They are 
brothers, in the slum and the hove], in. the workshop 
and the sweater’s den, in the workhouse .and the prison. ‘There 
, is wailing and gnashing of teeth,. The common people are 
saying, Get thee behind me, Satan.’^ In the Jand'there is a 
panic.' Unemployed* marches are be;6oming too frequent.- 
Inquiries into religion are becoming too seardiihg. Legislators 
and Labour fakirs tremble. . Because—Demos is simmering 

In this social ring of ours. the" ger.m of a revolution has 
become rooted. And the infection is slowly implanting itself in- 
the human mind., The wronged are searching for the wrong¬ 
doer. The wealth producers are slowly becoming aware, of the 
hypocrisy of the wealth grabbers. Discontent reigns supreme. - 
'The Christian gospel of content is slowly dyings—^not to the tune 
of the Dead March,” but .rather to the tune of the M-ar- 
•seillaise.” Truth and "honesty are slowly raising their heads 
from the pillow of sleep, and are gazing around at sordid 
civilisation with ics dirt, disease, crime, poverty .and misery. 
Demos has passed through the cold water, stage and now—What 

- G. Newkan. Stewart. 


intei^nationAl notes, 


sisters, the seamstresses, have to . work 17 hours a day for Is.’2d. per 
dicvi! Why do not,the mpn, now strongly organised everywhere, 
make strenuous efforts to organise their suffering women, and leave 
them no longer at the mercy of fiendish^sweaters ? Tijnre are'excellent 
factory laws in France, but employers of female labour have soon 
learnt’how to evade them, the unhappy-.women themselves aiding in 
their own ruin\through the fierce, necessity to simply jearn a crust of 

brekd, ; Even in.the great modistes’, the best fitter, worth her weight 

in gold to the firm, seldom gets mpre than 248. a week; while the little 
apprentice thinks herself rich with 2s. 6d. Little do the women in the 
“ smart set ” of London or New York imagine the blood and tears their 
fine .clothes, have cost—and if they did, would they care ?, 

<0 ■ 

Hungrapy, 

Off with its head'—-so,, much for Unions ! ”, seems to be a growing 
device in some European .States. The Metal Workers’Union, com¬ 
prising soine 21,000 members, with all its local sections, was recently 
abruptly dissolved by thd Austro-Hungarian Govetrnment. ,Ib had 
come into conflict with the police .some weeks eaidier, and the latter 
declared that the president of the Union had distributed revolvers 
and loaded sticks among the men. The Carpenters’Union has sirfff^ 
shai’ed the same fate, and others are threatened.with similar treatment. 
Protest meetings' were held At once, and actually-a strange event 
where German centralised views obtain—a general • strike of a day took 
place at Budapest. . 

. ■ ■ ( - ■ —^ 
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Italy. ^ •, . 

Some^of the principal Trade Union oi'ganisations are preparing to' 
hdid a national Direct Action Oongress at Bologna^ Marcli 18 to 21. 
The Labour-OonfederatioBj established in Turin, is-'directed by some of. 
the^^most conservative spirits of Social, Democracy j and for long there 
has been friction between , them and the more advanced and revolu¬ 
tionary bodies of organised, workmen. The Confederation has .more 
than‘once stood in the way of successful strikes, and has won the 
approbation of the Press and authorities for it.s severe repression of the 
. revolutionary, sections in its midst. " One of its wors'ti crimes was its 
conduct during the agrarian disturbances in Parma; The Confederation, 
with all the Social Democratic press, had promised the peasants support. 
Directly the Government threatened to place the district iii a state of 
siege, the Confederation set to work tQ^ strangle the agrarian movement. 
Incidentally, the Government had' also menaced the Social Democrat 
-leaders with exile.", All the villages ready to come to the help of Parma 
were ordered to leave the latter in the lUrph I'aud the quicker to cow 
the fighting peasants, a large sum of money collected for them was, 
withheld by the Confederation. , This-’-one example will show the 
extent of the rift betweg,p^the Marxian Social DemoCi'atic Party and 
certain of the Italian Tr^de-Unio'n organisations, pirect' action being 
revolutionary action, is not acceptable to the leaders in the Con¬ 
federation, But in any case, friction and ultimate conflict was always 
inevitable, for the Italian proletariat is full of generous impulse and 
audacity, and cannot assimilate the passive spirit of German Oppor¬ 
tunism animating the Parliamentarian rulers of the Labour Confedera¬ 
tion. Unity between the various organisations-being impossible owing 
, to the growing divergence of views, the Congress will at least bring the 
Direct Actionists together and help to the solidifying of their body. 

Mass meetings of protest against the increased price of bread and 
the high rents have been 4j,eld in Rome, Naples, and other cities of late, 
The Mayors in some cities'are installing ovens for the munieipalisation 
of bread. The desecration of Rome by the builder and’ landed 
proprietor has been a scandal for years. "Whole streets, many full of 
architectural interest, have been swept Avyay to make room for new’ 
quarters for the bourgeoisie. No provision has .been made,- for the 
ejected inhabitants, the result being that, they are housed in wayside 
caves, beneath bridges^ dr in hovels, far inferior tq those run up for thb 
surviVoi-s of Messina and neighbourhood. (The site of their old homes 
is now covered with beautiful hotels,'villas, and convents, for which the 
rich, like the poor for their hovels, are mercilessly rackj-ented by the 
landlords. , 

- ^ 

.France., ' . • • \^ 

A strike .of linotypists in Paris wbicii began-a. few weeks ago‘is 
arousing considerable interest, hot because the men’s wages were 
threatened; but because they decided that their already high pay was 
insufficient in vi^w qf the profit their ■ firms derived from the invention 
of the machine.'• There is !some mystefy as to how the ■ papers get 
printed.; but certainly they appear, and yet the “ linos ” are “out.” 
The public is not in sympathy-with the strikers .since these admit their 
pay of a shilling.ap hour was good, and it seemed strange to see'a 
strike based on other principles than hunger-pay oi'lowered wages. 
’T-. aen say : “Admitu- j, )at we are Avell paid, we submit never¬ 
theless that the masters havo no iright to the entire profits they derive 
from the linotype machine. Since its invention they have saved the 
wages-of two out .of^, ever y three compqsitors. It is only fair tb 
portion ,of these* saVin^‘’*'shbuld return to out’ ’ corporation,' whose 
members suffered through the displacement of hand labour.” A str-ike 
based on this novel demapd is hardly likely to succeed,'but it shows 
that Paris workmen- are beginning to realise that they have as much- 
right to country week-ends and luxuries as the rich. Meanwhile their 


Emma Goldman writes an interesting and amusing article in last 
mofith s Mother ^arth on her arrest and subsequent acquittal in San 
Francisco. The arrest, to begin with, rvas a .pure police .outrage, as 
such on these occasions usually-are. Comrade Goldman had arranged 
to give sundry lectures in the city. The first, in a crowded hall, 
was upmolested. No violent language was used aijd few police were 
visible. - Huwever, Various arrests followedj and when reaching the 
hall for a second lectui-e, Emma herself, Reitman, and Buwalda—the 
soldier y?ho gOt five years for shaking her hapd when in uhiform-r'rwere 
also arrested. . Bail——at first fixed at. 16,000 dollars, biit fifterwards 
'reduced—was at once forthcoming, prdbably much to judicial surprise. . 
The Judge’s-manner to the vagrant “ criminals ” brought before him on 
the day of the trial won Emma’s sympathy. He was “ still hun^ane,” 
having been but two months om the bench. “ Not once did I hear an 
unkind word or qven a reproach.” “ What is a man to do, your 
Honour, when he can find no work and is. hungry? .He must begot' 
steal.” “ Yes, ye.s, I know; I do not blame you. I do not think you 
a criminal. You are only unfortunate.” Good for you, . Judge ! The 
comrades were in the hands of a clever young lawyer, who was not 
. afraid to explain what Anarchism really', means, a veraion differing 
considerably from that,given by the worljl’s police and press: The 
’Frisco--police had no evidence on which to .base a prosecution.*^ They 
were forced to admit that the audience at the first lecture was orderly, 
there was no violence in speech or otherwihe, ‘ “ Is that all” queried 
the Judge. It was, and Emma and friends were dismissed. .Ope 
strange Californian eu.stom is disclosed in her article. The jury, listen 
to the counsers'speech for the prosecution, but have to quit the Oouifk 
when counsel for the defence begins his. “ Twelve men who have the 
power to rob one of^_^ hi8 freedorn»-^may listen to the pro.secution, but' 
must not hear the defence. Gan there be-more striking proof of the 
law’s stupidity?” No wonder Anarchists despise it! Emma Goldman’s 
intention was to remain in the-pity till early March and continue her. . 
lectures. ^ 

. There has lately .been-published a survey of/labour conditions in 
Pittsburg, taken by a band of expert sociologists/^ho investigated on 
the spot for a year. We'append a few-of their statements. The 
workers come from' evpry country on ..the globe. Twelve hours and 
more comprise the* w6'rk-day,Meaying them so e,xhau.sted that there is 
no..^time- or inclination for reading, idci'eation, religion, or even home 
life. One man remarked that rather than Continue free and in work 
under such conditions, be would be happier in prison. Fifty per cent, 
of all foreign.ers who come to Pittsburg" contract typhoid fever within 
two years. When five hundi-ed, people were dying eagh year from it, 
the movement to clear the I water-supply was blocked aiid exploited at 
every turn. In one part of Homestead,- near the Carnegi.e-steel works, 
one baby irr every three died ^ before its second birthday. ' As for the ' 
toll on life, a Ja'piinese veteran told one of the, investigators that l/e 
looked upyn his experience upon battlefields as commonplace comp/ired 
to his experience in the steel mills. Over 1)00 men are killed annually, 
and an unknown number .seriou.'ily injured. The public has never yet 
taken the trouble to sift the accidents and see what can be- preventedt 
Pittsburg is a town which does not know the nunibe.r oFits children of 
.school age, and not once in five years-demanded a report from it's 
Health Department. There is much more reading that is hideous in . 
its significance rns regards the waste of the workers’ health and lives-^- - 
reading on a par'With facts in•“'I'he Jupgle,” about which m/my who 
read saidi.“ It can’t be true! ” Does Carnegie never feel a little sick 
when he signs.his cheque.s ? . Probably; rJbt. ' For pure density, nothing 
comes up to Scotch Jndifference. -What Homestead was when he 
made it, it rem-uns to-day. ^ < - . 

The receipt of a free copy of this paper is an invitation 
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Glasgow. 

' ,' ■ I 

On January- 31 Comrade Tivner lectured to the Secularists in the 
• HaII, 110 .Brunswick Street, yhe advertisement in Fkeedoai and thfe 
' 'Glasgow Evening jSfews'wa& the means of bringing tog0ther a number of 
comrades, some of them journeying from Paisley, Ayr, and Kilmarnock. 
At twelve noon our comrade gave a.splendid ,address on “Peter 
Kropotkin: an .^pprebiation,” His knowledge of Kibpotkin, was 
interesting, especially Kropotkin’s r6nuncia|^pn of rank and wealth, as 
he belongs by birth to t|ie highest arisfeooracy of Russia, and was 
educated at the College of Pages, a;gchool in which only the sons of the 
nobles'are admitted. His fame as a geographer, geologist, biologist and' 
^..sociologist is well known. Some of his books are amongst the most 
^valuable contributions to modern literature. Turner went on to show 
'mow Kropotkin will in chai'acter bear comparison with any .of the 
- fighters for fr^edopi in all lands. ’ It was quite a treat the way Turner 
handled some of the knotty problems, which was followed by keen dis¬ 
cussion, One-of his opponents became rather rude in his remarks, and 
our (5omrade, after quoting the saying of Confucius, “ When you know 
a thing, to hold that you know it; and when you do not know a thing, 
to confess that you do not know it, this is knowledge,” proceeded to give 
'him a bit of advice. And .it was gi,ven in such a manner that he fairly 
captivated theaudiencoand made his tormentor squirm. Our opponents 
ought to study their adversary’s side of the question before they 
condemn it, if. it was for no/ other purpose than to nbake out a better 
argument. Motives of expediency may cause State Socialists tO with- 
hbld the truth from men, but that crime cannot be laid at the’ddor of 
the Anarchist. 

. In the evening his subject was “ God and. the State.” Drawing 
particulOir attention to the life and work of Michael Bakounih, our 
comrade proceeded to show the futility of people calling themselves 
EreethinkefSf who recognise no divin^law, but put their trust in man-- 
made laws-—“ on authority, not on liberty; on privilege, not pn equality; 

, on the exploitation, not on the brotherhood of men.” At the conclusion 
questions were showered on him, chiefly by the StateSocialisfe, but were- 
. answered in fine style, and vigorously applauded by the audience. 

With all thanks to the Glasgow Secular Society for allowing their 
platform to Comrade Turner, hoping they will continue their broad¬ 
minded spirit in the future. A. B. Howie. 


Tooting Libertarian Socialist Society. 

The above Socii>tyw4.V.-’^ .been formed wHh a view of propagatingr. 
Anarchist principles in the South-West districts of London. J. J. 
Richmond, 3 Mafeking Villas, Robinson Iload, Tooting, who has been' 
appointed secretary, and to whom alb.communications should be 
addressed, would be pleased to give dates and subjects of several 
coihrades who would be willing to lecture on Anarchist philosophy. 

Canning Town Groupr 

, Meetings are held at the corner of Beck^on Road 'every Sunday at 
11.30 and 6.30. Speakers heartily welcomed. 

' ' ' s • 

i ** • . ■ I 

New Southgate Socialist Society, Carlisle Place, The'Avenue, 
New Soutl^ate, N., March 19, at 8 p.m., S. C. Potter on “The 
Futility of Political Socialism.” - . , 

East London Anarchist-Socialist Sunday School, 

The East London Anarchist-Socialist Sunday -School meets at 3.30 
every Sunday at the Workers’ Friend Club and Institute, 163 Jubilee 
Streetj Mile End. Children in the district invited. An Esperanto 
class fbr adults and children is^specially conducted by-Comrade Dusa. ‘ 

Liverpool Communist Sunday School. 

■ Please^ note change of address—I.L,P. Rooms,/Tagus Street 

(corner of Lodge Lane), every Sunday at 3 p.m, ' Music, songs, 
recitations, and short speebhes. Donations are needed.-^jAS. H. Dick, 
Secretary, 15 Boswell Street, Liverpool S.. _ 
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